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A WORD 

I have gathered and printed these 
verses, by my son, who lightly re- 
garded them, for the friends who 
loved him and wished for them. 

Elizabeth Stoddard 
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Back and forth in his room^ 
Like the shuttle in his loom^ 
Weaving a shroud he went ; 
" My thread is nearly spent ^ 
And life is so fugitive 
I shall forget to live.** 

II 

Before the loom was still. 
Or woven the winding-sheet^ 

Sped by the thread of his will. 
The weaver with silent feet 

Stole like a vision by 

Forgetting in death to die. 

Richard Henry Stoddard 



July I, 1901 



THE GARDEN 

UNDER the gloom of the shivering pines. 
That whisper when it blows. 
Behind the creeper-covered wall 
Is a garden that always grows. 

In summer and in springtime, 

And when the winter snows 
Bend the dark benches to the ground. 

The garden always grows. 

The hand of man has made it, 

The white stones stand in rows. 
The tears of the world have watered it. 
And the garden always grows. 

There are many gardens like it. 

Their number no man knows ; 
Each day till the world is ended 

This garden always grows. 







THE REPRESENTATIVE 

N the wilds of the western country, 
When the sun was going down. 
We rode through a silent village 
Which never became a town. 



The doors of the houses stood open, 
The windows were black and bare ; 

No faces smiled behind them. 
No firelight flickered there. 

By the roadside leaned a tombstone. 
Another had fallen down ; 

Beneath, two men lay sleeping, 
To represent the town. 




IN THE WOODS 

MID the leaves against the sky 
Sings the brown-breasted thrush, 
All nature listens to his song 
Which breaks the sylvan hush. 
His little mate upon her nest 

Harkens the whole day long, 

For there above he sings his love 

In his happy, wordless song. 

Poet, if you a woman love. 

Throw down your weary pen. 
Words are but echoes of a love. 

And women love but men. 
Go, walk the woods alone 

Where nature's voice is heard. 
In the forest where the thrushes sing 

Love*s love without a word. 



AT THE FOOT OF THE ROSE 

A LITTLE weed grew at the foot of a rose. 
And they both breathed the soft sum- 
mer air ; 
But the little weed sighed as it looked at the rose. 
For the rose was so tall and so fair. 

At sunset the little weed tremblingly spoke, 

And told of its love to the rose. 
But the rose did not hear, for the language of weeds 

Is a language a weed only knows. 

Then the little weed wept, washed the fair rose's 
feet. 

And the rose was refreshed for the night. 
The songs of the morning birds opened her heart. 

And she lifted her head to the light. 

Then taller she grew and her green leaves spread 
wide 

Till they shut out the sunlight and air ; 
So the little weed died at the foot of the rose. 

And the rose never knew it was there. 




ANNETTE'S SONG 

From a Pastoral 

N the happy days of summer, 
I dream in the noon's still air, 
And wander the basking fields, and long 
For something which is not there. 

In the dreary nights of winter. 
In the shadow of trees all bare, 

My soul cries out in the silence 
For something which is not there. 

Do not ask me the how, or the reason, 
I have looked for it everywhere. 

But 'tis vain to search for that something, 
I know it will never be there. 
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A CHANGE 

OOR Sophy stands before the glass, 
She heaves a heavy sigh ; 
The face reflected there, alas ! 
Seems changed since days gone by. 

She tries another in the hall. 
The face looks back the same ; 

She goes and stands before them all 
And finds each one to blame. 

" The secret's lost," she sadly says ; 

" It's gone I clearly see ; 
The mirrors I find nowadays 

Aren't what they used to be ! " 




RONDEAU 

N awful crush it was that day, 
And Minnie not ten feet away ; 
I could not reach Her, ah, too bad ! 
The crowd between us drove me mad. 
There was one thing I had to say. 

The people came like floods in May, 
While Minnie smiled her smiles so gay ; 
Did she not know for her I had 

An awful crush ? 

Her drawing-room — 'twas yesterday 
Upon my knees, but not to pray, 
I dropped, quite near. My heart was glad. 
She had the say. It is too sad. 
For I got up and went away 

An awful crush ! 




RONDEAU 

HEN first I called on Julia Gray 
How stiff our manner. Quite aufait 
We sat apart with high-backed chair, 
A space between us wide and bare. 
We somehow then found naught to say. 

Except the weather — " Warm for May !'" 
And, " Do you find our village gay ? " 
Said we with such indifferent air 
When first I called. 

But now we don't do things that way, 
Five dozen times I've called since May : 
One chair's enough. No space to spare. 
The world is filled while I am there ; 
How changed for us since that far day 
When first I called. 




REELECTION 

SEE you, dear, from where I &tan4 
Across the narrow street ; 

A shining mirtor in your hand, 
A smite secure and sweet. 



How tenderly you touch your hair ! 

Yet I perceive a pout; 
The way you fflance at me, when ther^e. 

With some element of doubt* 

Pray put that mirror in its place. 
And turn those eyes to me ; 

There's something shining In my face 
Which those bright eyes should see. 

In coming years, that little glass 

May cause regretful pain. 
Your image in my heart, alas ! 

Unaltered will remain. 




THE UNSEEING POET 

LONG the garden path we stroll,— 

The poet without his sight. 
And, tho' the sun has risen high. 
To him 'tis dark as night. 

He cannot see the bee fly 
With the pollen on its wing, 

Or the sunlight on the full-blown rose, 
Of which he loved to sing. 

He knows the winter by the cold. 
And the summer by the heat ; 

The autumn by the fallen leaves 
That rustle at his feet. 



The bird that sings amid the green 

He places by its song ; 
He knows the honeysuckle's near. 

Its perfume is so strong. 

And we are here to hold his hand - 
What need for him to see ? 

The poet's sight lies in his heart ; 
He sings for you and me. 




LOVE AND DEATH 

O VE knocks with timid touch ; 
Death opctis the door wide ; 
Love knows there is room for him 
Yet lingers long outside. 

Death enters all unbid> 

Swiftly come and goes, 
Why should he, answered, wait ? 

He neither cares nor knows. 

Death takes all as he will, — 

Love, gone, leaves much behind. 

Would death more generous be 
If he, like Love, were blind ? 




AN OLD GOOD-BYE 

HE dead leaves rustie at my feet, 
The moon is shining brightly, 
Something has softly dimmed my eyes, 
Across the path one shadow lies — 
The path two trod so lightly. 

It was upon a night like this 

Love left us only sorrow, 
I held her little hand in mine, 
That parting is to me divine. 

Then there was no to-morrow. 

Since I have learned life's lesson well 

Hearts are not easy broken ; 
To-night all joys I have forgot, 
There^s something sacred in this spot 
Where sweet good-byes were spoken. 

I'd feel less lonely with myself 

If I were broken-hearted ; 
Would I could live that night again 
With all its sadness — sweetened pain. 

When love from love was parted. 




THE SILENT ARMY 

O sentinel on the outer wall. 
No guard will blow a bugle call, 
The camp is open to us all, 
With the army of the dead. 

'Tis rank and file through all the band. 
There is no general to command ; 
What need of that ? They understand — 
This army of the dead. 

Rightly they rest, for they have won ; 
They fought and passed the Rubicon ; 
All that they had to do is done. 
In this army of the dead. 

Though sleeping, well they guard the past ; 
It is their booty — secret, vast ; 
Whose meaning we shall learn at last 
In the army of the dead. 



THE NEXT PARADE 

THE next parade ! Will there be one ? 
After a hundred years have gone 
Will the world wake at joyous morn ? 
Will thousands who are yet unborn 
Crowd the merry street with fife and drum ? 
Will they remember ? Will they come 

To see the next parade ? 

None will be left of all that throng 
Who saw our soldiers pass along, — 
The babe against its mother's breast, 
Who watched, unknowing, with the rest. 
To shoulder arms, to march away. 
Before the next Columbus Day 

Comes with a proud parade. 

The men that marched, the generals all. 
Will meet one foe, obey the call. 
And loin a more majestic band 
To muster on the unknown land. 
The world may be but burying-ground. 
And when Columbus Day comes round 

Where will be the next parade ? 




RESTORED 

AST year of mournful days I sang. 
When every day seemed night. 
I sang of three score years and ten, 
Excluded from the light. 

Like the poor blinded birds he sang 

All in a different strain. 
The light of other days returned. 

The vanished lived again. 

Back to the dark those ghosts had gone. 

He sees the bright blue sky, 
The pages of the book he holds. 

The people passing by. 

With three score years and ten and one 

He sees all earthly things. 
But can he sing as last he sang 

With sight that darkness brings ? 




A YOUTH AND AN OLD YOUNG MAN 

RNEST and I sit by the fire. 
Late into the wintry night. 
He talks of what he means to do. 
The youth, with skill and might. 

I listen to his joyous voice. 
To the words I used to say ; 

And I am envious when I think, 
That once I talked that way. 

I can but speak of what has passed. 

He talks of all to come. 
The echoes of my &ding youth 

Come back and I am dumb. 

How gladly would I give to him 

The little that I know. 
That I might feel the breath of youth. 

Youth only babbles so. 




FROM A PASTORAL 

WAS yesterday to wed a king. 
Who wants his way in everything ; 
But I have handed back his ring. 

And am ready to sing with pleasure ! 

For to-day I marry a shepherd boy. 
Who gives me all he has with joy — 
His heart, pure gold, without alloy, 

A more than royal treasure ! 




A DIFFERENCE 

EORGE gave me a gorgeous promise 
When I said I'd be his wife. 
" You shall see, on our wedding journey, 
A different kind of life." 



He said we should go to Paris 

To spend our honeymoon. 
With the thought of that wild amusement 

I modestly murmured, " Soon." 

On Tuesday last we married. 
And drove down to the ship. 

I, trustingly, asked no questions 
About our wedding trip. 



To-day I gaze from my window, 

Down a deserted street, 
At a lonely man at the Post-office, 

Carelessly swinging his feet. 

As I watch his gawky movement 

I long to cry aloud : 
" The Post-office is my amusement. 

That lonely man my crowd ! " 

It makes it all the bitterer 
To think I can't complain. 

For George has kept his promise — 
But this is Paris, Maine. 



